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EDMOND ROSTAND 

The reception of Joseph Bedier into the French Academy as 
the successor of Rostand affords occasion for a final tribute to 
the immortal author of Cyrano de Bergerac. To the Americans, 
in spite of their 'prosaic tastes', this romantic lyrist will long be 
dear. In no other country except his native France was Rostand 
the idealist so generally appreciated as in 'materialistic' America. 
Although he died at fifty, no poet since Victor Hugo has known 
such wide popularity. Contrary to the rule that we make our 
acquaintance with dramas in the theatre, some of his plays 
enjoyed in book form a sale rarely exceeded even by that of 
popular novels. The people not less than the aesthetes felt 
Rostand's fascinating attraction. He appealed to the primor- 
dial sentiments of mankind. 

Among modern poets, Rostand, with Lamartine and Mus- 
set, most fully expresses the aspirations of the French soul. 
His poetry, even more distinctly than theirs, reveals as its inspi- 
ration the ennobling virtues of heroism and sacrifice, generosity 
and idealism, honor and patriotism. Like Corneille, he exalts 
love, faith and duty. In truth this troubadour, who dramatized 
the charming story of the Far-A way Princess, was the last of the 
paladins. And his remains the merit of having given to medi- 
aeval literature, six centuries after the efflorescence of chivalry, 
its most perfect expression. Yet Rostand cherished the present 
as well as the past. Both the present and the past he perceived 
in fair France, which he adored with a passion. Happily he was 
free from the morbid discouragement that blighted so many of 
his generation. In the tragic years following the disasters of 
1870 he consecrated his talent to a spiritual reaction against the 
defeat. Like Paul Deroulede and Maurice Barres, he sought 
to reawaken the virile spirit and the national pride of his race. 
During the great war he vaunted in glowing verse — Le Vol de 
la Marseillaise — the glory of heroic France. After Rostand's 
death there were found on his desk the last lines from his pen. 
In this patriotic testament the poet expressed the fervent wish 
to live long enough to see victory. Should his country, 
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however, suffer defeat, life, he declared, would be intolerable to 
him. "But if, as seems certain", he went on to affirm, "we are 
victorious, then I shall be ready to die" — an assertion which 
the Fates accepted literally only too soon after the armistice. 
Unfortunately, a movement to proclaim Edmond Rostand a 
national poet could not be crystallized. 

This distinction Rostand certainly did not covet, in spite of 
the gossip of malicious tongues. True, he liked fame, yet he 
feared it, too; and probably no writer of to-day has solicited it 
less. Resisting an impatient public, Rostand for years refused 
to permit the production of Chantecler, because the allegory did 
not satisfy him. Similarly, he withheld Don Juan' s Last Night. 
In fact, this modest dramatist, who had but six plays produced in 
twenty-five years, abhorred self-advertisement disguised as 
prefaces and literary manifestos. Nor did he ever presume to 
pose as the founder of a school. Instead of intriguing for fame, 
he preferred to live in retirement on his estate of Arnaga in the 
Pyrenees. In this charming retreat the poet, with his wife and 
their two sons, was supremely happy. His wife, who writes 
under her maiden name, Rosemonde Gerard, has published 
among other works Les Pipeaux, a volume of exquisite verse. 
Their elder son, Maurice, ranks with the best of the younger 
dramatists, his latest play, Fame, having been proclaimed by 
critics as an authentic masterpiece. Jean, the younger son, is 
interested in sociology. Owing to his brilliant mind, he has 
been jestingly likened to Pico de la Mirandola, the famous 
Italian scholar of the fifteenth century. 

At the present age of his sons, Edmond Rostand had at- 
tracted little attention, notwithstanding the graceful freshness 
of Les Misardises (1890), his first volume of verse. To be sure, 
Theodore de Banville esteemed his talent, but was alarmed at 
the refined suppleness of his dexterity. Already in these poems 
we find essentially Rostand's idealistic creed, expressed in the 
words: "Very often I prefer to things themselves their shadow". 
This poetry, which exhales a delicate perfume, is bathed in the 
blithe atmosphere of sunny Provence. It reveals the impres- 
sionable temperament of a dreamer who, even though his 
aim is reality, cannot find satisfaction in its apparent and vul- 
23 
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gar aspects. Rostand, like Maeterlinck, early determined that 
the object of poetry is to fathom the abyss of the incomprehen- 
sible. He was convinced that without the background of 
infinity the beautiful rarely attains perfection. 

This idealism, blended with romantic fantasy, characterizes 
The Romancers (1894), Rostand's comedy that exhibits most 
reminiscences of Shakespeare. Contrary to the traditional Mon- 
tagues and Capulets, however, the parents of Persinet and Syl- 
vette only feign mutual hostility in order to insure the union 
of the two young people. This dainty trifle, so slight of texture 
and so full of youth, is worthy of Marivaux and Musset. Scarcely 
less admirable, even if very different, is La Samaritaine, Ro- 
stand's biblical drama depicting the mental soul of a woman who 
goes to Jacob's Well to draw water, there meeting Jesus. In- 
spired by the Saviour, Photine returns to Shechem, thrilled 
with enthusiasm for the new faith. It is in this drama of con- 
science that the poet's charity has received its most perfect 
expression. Nowhere else does he exhibit grandeur so simple 
and sublime. 

By 1897 Rostand had become a poet-dramatist sincerely es- 
teemed by those to whom his idealism appealed. Each new play 
of his had met with larger favor from critics. His outlook upon 
on life, more and more general, attested growing culture. Yet his 
dramas still seemed to lack the breadth and depth of master- 
pieces. Indeed, piqued by his independence and unwillingness 
to affiliate himself with any literary movement, not a few dis- 
senting voices predicted that he would never reach the masses. 
Happily such prophets were suddenly silenced by the produc- 
tion, in that year, of Cyrano de Bergerac. This time his drama 
thrilled with unforgettable rapture the populace as well as the 
Slite. Critics and audience joined in an ecstasy of applause. 
Some shouted: "A French poet is born!" Others cried: "Dis- 
appear, stars, the sun has risen!" Emile Faguet rejoiced that 
France was to see another poetic efflorescence worthy of 1550, 
worthy of 1660, and of 1830. Catulle Mendes, an idolatrous 
disciple of Victor Hugo, greeted the triumphant dramatist as 
"father", although he was much older than Rostand. The event 
was like the success of Corneille's Le Cid in 1636, but without 
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the quarrel. It repeated the victory of Hugo's Hernani in 1830, 
though without the battle. In truth Cyrano was destined 
greatly to surpass in popularity both of those dramas. 

The worldwide appeal of Rostand's "heroic comedy" is due to 
the fact that it offers just what theatre-goers seek at the play- 
house. It contains what pleases all temperaments and does 
not tire. It is for amusement that people go to the theatre, and 
in Cyrano gayety holds sway. Then, too, Rostand's gayety is 
enhanced by his esprit, which overflows cascade-like. Another 
of his qualities is emotion, an element so essential to the drama. 
Happily the emotion in this play is not of the sort that leaves 
a painful sting: its April tears quickly lead to April sunshine. 
Rostand knew that it was unwise to portray on the stage fatal pas- 
sion. That is why he tempers love with sentimental humor. 
Cyrano, brave, generous, frank, witty, emotional, sentimental, 
is a perfect hero. He always says the word required by the 
situation. He always wins in argument. His repartee amuses; 
his unflagging verve delights; his pointed replies keep the audi- 
ence in uproar. To be sure, Cyrano occasionally seems grotesque, 
but what of it? His legendary nose and his big heart make 
amends for everything. Besides, according to romantic antithe- 
sis, a noble heart should dwell in a deformed body. Who would 
not be captivated by Cyrano's uncompromising dignity, his con- 
tempt for flattery, his horror of petty falsehoods ? He will be 
neither the protege of a cardinal nor the valet of a great lord. 
So long as his magnificent old cloak holds together, so long as 
his rapier dangles at his side, this sublime Bohemian will defy 
the world. What does it matter that his fair cousin, Roxane, 
cannot understand his courtship? His generous protection of 
her young suitor affords him consolation for all his disappoint- 
ments. In this play the plot carries the imagery ; and the riot 
of imagery, like the vine of roses that runs up to Roxane's bal- 
cony, covers the tragedy of the plot. Thus Cyrano de Bergerac 
rivals, and occasionally excels, the most exquisite conceptions 
of Rotrou and Corneille. The piece was important, above all, be- 
cause it helped to awaken in the drama fresh enthusiasm for the 
beautiful and the heroic, attributes which had been stifled by the 
brutality of naturalism. Its rapidity and complexity of action. 
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its lyric and dramatic brilliancy, its graceful sentiment and auda- 
cious wit make it the finest French comedy of its century. 

Parts of L' Aiglon, which was first played in 1900, strike the 
high note of excellence of Cyrano. As a drama it is simpler, 
because the central character is conceived on Hamlet-like lines. 
Evidently, too, the Napoleonic legend, assured of welcome by any 
audience, served Rostand to good purpose in providing the basis 
for his play. On the whole, however, the theme was difficult 
of treatment. As the son of the Corsican conqueror played 
no active part in history, he could not well constitute the cen- 
tre of interest on the stage. True, there remained the enigmat- 
ical character of the young prince, transplanted as a mere child 
to a foreign court and deprived of his illustrious father's em- 
pire — a situation tragic enough. But the facts of history were 
so well known as to preclude in drama a plausible conspiracy 
to place the Duke of Reichstadt upon the throne of France. 
That is why we cannot take the poet's plot seriously. Yet in 
spite of these difficulties, Rostand's play has been Sarah Bern- 
hardt's greatest triumph. No one who has seen her in the 
r6!e of the "Eaglet" can ever forget her marvellous power of 
impersonation. 

Thus L' Aiglon, although inferior to Cyrano, frequently was 
acclaimed during the Universal Exposition of 1900 by even 
larger audiences than had greeted the other. Thanks to this 
new manifestation of the poet's genius, the French Academy 
now opened to him its doors. The same year, in 1901, his plays 
entered upon their phenomenal vogue, people of culture and 
the populace vying in appreciation of Rostand's art. The wave 
of enthusiasm extended also to his earlier works. But such 
applause, far from making him conceited, only increased his 
sense of artistic responsibility. Henceforth, when he felt a 
new inspiration he would anxiously ask himself if his concep- 
tion would meet expectations. Owing to scruples of this sort, 
ten years intervened between the production of L' Aiglon and 
his next play. During the last of these, rumor and gossip 
were busy, circumstances which could but harm the poet. Even 
some of his sincerest admirers unwittingly embarrassed him 
by extravagant assertions. As was inevitable, interest in Ro- 
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stand's mysterious drama eventually waned, so that its first per- 
formance in 1910 disappointed many. 

Nevertheless, Chantecler is an allegory unique in more than 
one respect. The reliance upon the theatric, so evident in 
its two predecessors, becomes in this piece a reliance upon nov- 
elty in costume, with beasts and birds taking the place of men, 
creatures of the farmyard and the forest being enlarged in 
order to produce the illusion of a world seen through the eyes 
of domestic fowls. Chantecler, the strutting Cock, who fondly 
imagines that he evokes the sunrise, is man constantly under 
the delusion of his own importance. The Pheasant represents 
modern woman, his intellectual rival. Offended because Chan- 
tecler seems to neglect her for his work, she induces him to 
attend a five o'clock tea at the Guinea Fowl's, where he is lightly 
esteemed by the cynical Parisian Blackbird, the scoffers, and 
the flatterers, until he generously rescues them all from a Spar- 
row-hawk. Even though betrayed after this act of generosity, 
Chantecler conquers his adversaries and flies to the forest to live 
with the Pheasant in freedom. But he finds no peace. The 
toads, in comparing his voice with that of the Nightingale, have 
only flattered him. When the Nightingale falls victim to a 
hunter, Chantecler grows melancholy and yearns for his barn- 
yard companions. The Pheasant, like the Delilah of tradition, 
would strip him of his supernatural power. So, lulling him to 
sleep beneath her wing, she demonstrates the futility of his mis- 
sion. When the sun rises without his co-co-ri-co, Chantecler 
awakens to his delusion. But he still feels burning in him the 
fire of idealism. He will return to his barnyard, content to an- 
nounce, if he cannot evoke, the morning. The Pheasant (Woman 
still) is ready to sacrifice herself for the male, even though she 
does not believe in his mission. 

As Frank W. Chandler has said, no analysis can convey an 
adequate impression of the scintillating wit, the brilliant extem- 
porization, the profusion of words and images in this play. Ro- 
stand is a whirling dervish of a poet, intoxicating by his virtu- 
osity, now superbly lyrical, now setting off verbal fireworks, 
slang, puns, in sheer exuberance of spirit. The characteriza- 
tion of the animals suggests the art of La Fontaine and Buffon; 
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the bucolic grace makes one think of Vergil; and a hundred 
local allusions endear the piece to the French. The author him- 
self prefers Chantecler to his other pieces, probably because 
its characters represent his ideas. In his own words, it is 
the drama of human endeavor grappling with life — complex 
life with its joys and sorrows, its passions and disappointments, 
comparable to a 'Vanity Fair' for mankind. We are thus spec- 
tators in a world whose tragedy symbolizes our own. And this 
time the philosophy evolved is more definite than in the poet's 
previous dramas. To be sure, Joffroy Rudel, the hero of The 
Far-Away Princess, met with disappointment. So did Cyrano 
and the "Eaglet". But further the poet did not go. In his alle- 
gory, however, he implies that Chantecler, after his disillusion, 
cheerfully submits to the inevitable. In other words, we must 
accept life as it is, love it and beautify it, courageously accom- 
plishing each day's humble task. Thus the ultimate value of life 
here shifts from the material to the spiritual realm, from the 
false sense of achievement to the enduring good of inspiration. 

Although no definite literary ancestry can be claimed for 
Edmond Rostand, we may regard him as a disciple of Victor 
Hugo, a disciple who afterwards came somewhat under the sway 
of Theodore de Banville. To Baudelaire and Verlaine he owed 
little. Nor did symbolism attract him. Rostand's influence 
was at once negative and positive, both destructive and construc- 
tive. As a destructive force he reacted from materialism and 
the cult of science. In literature he looked askance upon nat- 
uralism, because of its depressing and degrading influence. As 
a constructive force he strove to foster idealism and those latent 
spiritual qualities which had inspired his race with deeds so 
heroic and beautiful. This was no vain ambition. Each of his 
plays gives an impression of boundless poetic wealth and fecun- 
dity. His loftiest dreams, even if beyond tangible realization, 
are always profoundly human. 

Like Paul Claude], Rostand belonged to a subtler and more 
exacting age than ours. The technique of his art has rarely 
been excelled. He handled the metric form in a fashion so 
masterly that one would think it the natural expression of his 
genius. Poetic images flowed from his pen as water from a well- 
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ing spring. He possessed a faculty for rendering rhymes suave 
or piercing. His resonant rhetoric was a Southern trait. No 
other Frenchman has left a work so bubbling with Gallic wit, 
or waved more magnificently the glorious panache of Bayard and 
of Henry the Fourth. Yet, in spite of his artistic refinement, 
Rostand remained close to nature, as witness his fondness for 
rustic life and for the conceptions embodied in Ckantecler. His 
dramatic poetry, which should be heard on the stage rather 
than read, contains just enough lyrism. His idealism is most 
apparent in The Far-Away Princess, where the story of the 
troubadour Rudel and the lady of Tripoli has become a glowing 
apologue of man's blind devotion to the unattainable. Rostand 
believed that the vision of the true poet embraces the invisible 
world as well as the visible, and that his creative art should 
harmoniously blend the ephemeral and the eternal, constantly 
enriching the spiritual heritage of mankind. 

William H. Scheifley. 
Indiana University. 



